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Oral Hygiene in the Public Schools 


By FRANK H. WALLS, D. D. S. 


This is pre-eminently an age of 
discovery and advancement. The 
changes wrought by progress in the 
many fields of science and of art 
have been so rapid and are so con- 
tinuous, that it seems well nigh im- 
possible for the individual worker 
in any field to digest, assimilate and 
apply the mass of material that is 
daily being placed at his disposal. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is the impress 
of this process of evolution so 
marked as upon the methods and 
teachings of the present day of the 
Science of Dentistry. Dentistry has 
accomplished in two brief genera- 
tions a result that has occupied 
medicine for centuries, until today, 
the profession of dentistry is rec 
ognized and esteemed as a distinct 
and a peculiar branch of the heal- 
ing art, which shares an equal res- 
ponsibility with the other special- 
ties of Medicine. I have but one 
gospel to preach to you and that is 
cleanliness of the mouth and teeth. 
and I trust I may be able to con 
vince you of the importance of 


preaching this gospel to the child- 
ren that come under your care 
Oral Hygienc—The hygiene of the 
mouth.—There is no one thing more 
important in the whole region of 
Hygiene than that. The neglect of 
the teeth is perhaps one of the ear- 
liest, most immediate and most far 
reaching causes of disease—a fact 
which alone should urge the advis- 
ability of making dental hygiene a 
matter of public instruction. What 
practical steps can we take to con- 
vince the public of the gravity of 
these facts. I may not be able to 
ay anvthing really new to you on 
this subject, but different ways al- 
wavs remain of saving old things. 
| realize the force of iteration and 
re-iteration. It would be difficult 
to find any earnest, active man or 
woman who did not have a hobby 
—they ought to have one for no- 
thing short of a hobby will develop 
one’s energy and enthusiasm—Let 
1s make this—Oral Hvgiene in the 
Public Schools—our hobby. 


1 t ymnortant argumet 
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favor of the examination of the 
mouth and teeth of school children 
is the educational value it would be 
to the community. Is it not the duty 
of the schools to arouse society to 
intelligent thought on the import- 
ance of better modes of life? Is it 
not the duty of the schools to train 
people to live better? /s not this 
the true purpose of the schools? 

This question of Oral Hygiene 
in the Public School is engaging 
the attention of professional men 
and educators all over the civilized 
world. The distinguished surgeon, 
Sir Frederick Treves, said recently, 
“Everybody seems to be on a diet 
—if people were more careful about 
their teeth, they would not have to 
be so careful about their diet’’, and 
Professor Osler once said, “If I 
were asked to say whether more 
physical deteriotation was produc- 
ed by alcohol or by defective teeth, 
I should unhesitatingly say defect- 
ive teeth.”” My experience in twen- 
ty-five years practice has impressed 
me with the truth of these sayings 
and of the great need of spreading 
hygienic knowledge concerning the 
mouth and teeth and of instructing 
young people themselves as to their 
care. 

The agitation begun in 1900 in 
the American Medical Association 
and National Dental Association, i; 
bearing good fruit. The Press has 
been enlisted, magazines drafted 
into service, dentists throughout 
the country inspired to lend a hand 
and the result has been that a vast 
amount of information has been 
spread broadcast among the read 
ing people. 

It is said that the refinement of 
a nation is to be judged by the care 
bestowed on the teeth. Now if this 
is to be the standard from which 
our refinement is to be judged, is it 
right that the vast research respect- 
ing the hygiene of the mouth and 
control of dental disease which has 





employed practitioners of dentistry 
for years, should go for nothing in 
education—that this we: ith of 
knowledge should be passed by as 
if it had no existence, and the young 
people of our country allowed to 
grow up as ignorant of it as though 
they had lived centuries ago? W hat 
do we live for, if it is not to make 
life less difficult. A large amount 
of suffering may be avoided through 
proper knowledge conscientiously 
employed. It is a well recognized 
fact by physicians and dentists that 
sound teeth are essential to the hu 
man organism in general. One re- 
sult of the more intelligent interest 


of the people in matters concerning 


the health of children is the intro- 
duction in some sections of our 
country, of expert medical inspec- 
tion into the schools. Thus far this 
inspection has confined itself large- 
ly to the sanitary conditions of 
school buildings and the general 
health of the pupils. If there has 
been any specialization it has been 
examinations into the condition of 
children’s eyes and ears and in 
some cases the throat—from our 
point of view it would seem that 
dental inspection is equally as 
important as medical — inspec- 
tion, for dentists oft-times find se- 
rious lesions that physicians over- 
look. 

It may be out of the question to 
treat diseased teeth of school chil- 
dren at public expense at the pres- 
ent time and yet the writer firmly 
believes that the time is not far 
distant when the visiting dentist 
may be considered quite as neces- 
sary as the visiting teacher of phvs- 
ical culture or of music or draw- 
ing. 

The need of the care of the child’ 
teeth, directly for the child's sake, 
and indirectly for the sake of soct- 
ety, is now being insisted upon by 
those demanding school inspection. 
The necessity for the proper care 
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of the teeth must be taught by the 
Public School teacher, for in no 
other way can the masses be reach 
ed. 

There seems to be a lack of at- 
tention in the care of children’s 
teeth, even in intelligent families, 
that can hardly be reconciled with 
efforts made to do for them other 
things of less importance. We 
cannot help contending that parents 
are not purposely negligent, but 
have not reached that high plane of 
civilization which goes’ with the 
tooth brush. It is evident that den 
tal inspection in schools can have 
but indifferent success unless the 
parents are interested and instruct- 
ed in the nature and object of such 
inspection. 

In an address in one of our large 
cities, before a Parent’s and Teach- 
er’s Club, a physician said— Mo- 
thers, for your child’s sake, for 
your own sake, for the sake of the 
patient, painstaking, persevering 
teachers of your children, add your 
influence, your approval, your co- 
operation by listening to what the 
teachers say, and doing what the 
school dentist suggests. The care 
of the teeth is of national import- 
ance, and a teacher who neglects 
his or her teeth is not likely to im- 
press children that it is of more im- 
portance to come to school with 
clean teeth than with clean hands 
and faces. It should be thoroughly 
taught that the decay of teeth is due 
to the growth of septic organisms, 
and much could be done if only one 
quarter of an hour each month was 
spent by teachers in the instruction 
of children in the proper value and 
use of the tooth brush. It is a 
most unfortunate thing that so 
large a percentage of the people 
have not the knowledge or the en- 
ergy to protect their teeth, and that 
so small a percentage know enough 
to protect the teeth of their child- 


ren 





There is nothing more idiotic on 
earth than to see parents worrying 
about the looks of their children’s 
clothes, while allowing their teeth, 
that would protect them all their 
lives, to go to ruin. 

The child is taught to wash the 
hands—comb the hair and bathe the 
body, but the mouth, the very ves- 
tibule of life is left wholly without 
intelligent care. Perhaps one of 
the best ways to bring people to ap- 
preciate the value of cleanliness in 
the mouth is to tell them that they 
would not sit down to a table to eat 
with knives and forks that were 
one-tenth as dirty as are their own 
teeth—while they have these ill- 
conditioned organs in their mouth 
all of the time. 

It is clear that the spread of den- 
tal caries in all strata of society 
carries with it a great menace to 
public health, and this fact certain- 
ly cannot be emphasized too often 
or too loudly. Nowhere do human 
beings congregate more closely and 
constantly than in the school room, 
and no where can contagious dis- 
eases be more easily propagated. 
Light and air and cleanliness of 
face and hands and apparel on the 
part of the children are now con- 
sidered indispensable requirements 
in nearly every public — school 
throughout the country. But the 
act is utterly disregarded that a 
single unclean mouth, despite all 
superficial precautions may vitiate 
the air of a school room, and be- 
come a fruitful source of disease. 

What place more appropriate 
therefore than the school room for 
instilling into the mind of the youth 
the necessity for cleanliness of the 
teeth and mouth. There is not a 
disease to which the human body ts 
liable, that is not aggravated by an 
unhealthy condition of the mouth, 
and many are originally caused by 
neclected teeth. 

Health is impaired, beauty marr- 
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ed, happiness destroyed and life 
shortened by the deplorable ignor- 
ance of the hygienic laws governing 
the preservation of these important 
organs. We are living in the pres- 
ent, but we must think of the future 
and strive to build for those who 
are to come. 

The present becomes the past and 
the future the present in such rapid 
succession that the man or woman 
who in any of the serious concerns 
of life does not think and live in 
the future is certain sooner or lat- 
er to find himself hopelessly in the 
past. And what greater incentive 
is there than this knowledge to 
awaken in us an irresistible desire 
and earnest purpose to lay broad 
and deep the foundations of that 
which underlies everything—name- 
ly, the system which educates our 


children and determines the charac- 
ter of the education which they re- 
ceive. I beseech of you to give this 
work your earnest thought and at- 
tention—be an enthusiast—do this 
work for the love of the little ones 
under your care—do not say that 
it is a thankless, unappreciated task. 
for if you do your work well, fu- 
ture generations will bless you. 
Any man or woman in public or 
private life, who works for the sake 
of money will in the long run do 
poor work, I care not what the work 
is. The man or woman who does 
work worth doing is the man or 
woman who lives, breathes, and 
sleeps that work; with whom it is 
ever present; whose ambition it is 
to do it well and feel rewarded by 
the thought of having done it well 
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New Apparatus for Testing Hearing 


HENRY H. 


Everyone who has _ faced the 
practical problem of trying to dis- 
cover the pupils of a school who 
are deficient in hearing, knows how 
unsatisfactory are all the methods 
and devices within the reach of the 
common-school teacher. 

There is some truth in the state- 
ment that in the hands of an expert 
the whispering test or the watch 
test is reasonably satisfactory. But 
we are not all experts and yet we 
all want to test our children and we 
want accurate results. 

We need an apparatus that gives 
a uniform sound, that can be easily 
operated, that cannot be affected by 
the child’s desire to appear well 
and that is reasonable in price. 

We have been using in our Sum- 
mer School a new Audicnneter that 
fulfills all these requirements. It 
is designed by J. M. McCallie, of 
Trenton, N. J. 

The sound is made by the falling 
of a small hammer inside a sound 
proof box. <A part or all of this 
sound is conveyed to the ear by 
rubber tubes. Thus we are freed 
at once from all echoes or other 
phenomena due to the acoustic 
properties of the room in which the 
testing is being done. 

The amount of sound passing 
out to the ear is controiled by turn- 
ing a graduated wheel. One turn 


varies the amount from ail to none. 
*T . . . . 

"he circumference being divided 
into a hundred parts, the reading 


“+ 


t any point shows at a glance what 


GODDARD. 


percentage of the total sound is the 
least that can be heard. Compari- 
sons are thus accurately and quick- 
ly made. 

Since the operator produces the 
sound within the box by a move- 
ment so slight as to be impercep- 
tible to the subject an incorrect ans- 
wer can be checked instantly. 

By an equally slight movement 
the sound can be turned from one 
ear into the other or into both ears. 
This is a splendid check and also 
a very delicate means of compari- 
son of the two ears. 

It requires only about a minute 
and a half to make a test. It can 
be used satisfactorily in any order- 
ly schoolroom. The whole thing is 
only about three and one-half inch- 
es in each dimension. There are 
no complicated parts to get out of 
order. 

We have used it with the great- 
est satisfaction, testing our children 
and getting sure results in cases 
that could not be tested by any oth- 
er method. 

Because of its simplicity and 
durability and the rapidity with 
which it can be used this apparatus 
will certainly appeal to specialists, 
teachers, aurists and psychologists. 

The inventor is a practical school 
man of experience and this proba- 
bly accounts for the success of the 
‘instrument as a practical schor i] 
room utensil, yet scientifically accu- 


rate 
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The Functions of the Special Classes 


E. R. JOHNSTONE. 


Apparently the most important 
duty of the special class is to give 
training and education to those chil- 
dren who rightfully belong in it. 
But it seems to me there are more 
important things to be considered. 
Just as in the great manufacturing 
industries, those things which were 
once thrown away as waste have 
become the most valuable output as 
by-products, so the incidental things 
in connection with the training of 
special children, will, I believe, be 
the most important. 

We must use every endeavor in 
our special class work to remove 
from the grades all children whose 
physical or mental infirmities unfit 
them for normal life and progress 
with normal children. We must re- 
member that it is the normal child 
who suffers most from contact with 
the special child who is unable to 
follow the work of the class. The 
special child takes more than his 
share of the attention of the teach- 
er, and as a matter of fact, the spec- 
ial child does not benefit sufficiently 
to entitle him to this extra atten- 
tion. It is true that for many 
years there will be in the regular 
schools, many children who should 
have special attention and until the 
great body of citizens and educat- 
ors learn to recognize the damage 
these children do and the loss of 
time they entail, there is but little 
likelihood of their being properly 
sequestered. 

The special class must become a 
clearing house. To it will not only 
be sent the slightly blind and par- 
tially deaf, but also the incorrigi- 


bles, the mental deficients and crip- 
ples. In the beginning it must be 
expected that more than one of 
these types will be found in the 
same class room, and indeed all of 
them may drift in. The teacher 
must not become discouraged. As 
a better understanding comes there 
will be closer differentiation and 
separation will be more complete. 
In the case of the mental deficients, 
many children of comparatively low 
grade will drift into the classes. In- 
deed there are now in special class- 
es throughout the country, many 
who are actually feeble-minded and 
imbecile. 

It is all very well to say that the 
State should take care of such in 
its institutions. The fact remains 
that it does not, and for many 
years will not. The burden even 
now is too heavy. Most states are 
using from one quarter to one-third 
of their revenues to support the 
penal and charitable institutions of 
the commonwealth. This is due to 
the fact that the problem was not 
realized many years ago, and so for 
a long period we have _ been at- 
tempting to cure and_ care for, 
when in reality we should have ta- 
ken steps to prevent. Now that we 
are awakening to the necessity 01 
this work we dare not stop until it 
is properly done. 


Public School men may say, 
“This is not our problem. 
But it is. The children are 


here, they are present in the 
Public School in large num- 


bers. They cannot be turned out. 
What are they going to do about it. 
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The only thing to do is to give them 
the best care and training possible. 
Keep them in the special classes 
until they become too old for fur- 
ther care in the school, and then 
they must be sent to the institutions 
for safety, or they must be trans- 
ferred to their homes, if they are 
such as can be trusted there. As I 
said the special classes must be the 
clearing houses. 

The teacher of the special class, 
and indeed all who have to do with 
it, must make it a business to give 
information to the public as to the 
magnitude of the problem, and as 
to just what it means to have these 
children with the normals. It is at 
this point that medical inspection in 
the public schools will be helpful. 
It is too bad that medical inspec- 
tion as usually carried on has been 
very inefficient in so far as being 
beneficial to the sub-normal or 
slightly blind or deaf child. The 
inspectors have not recognized 
sense defects, adenoids, etc., nor 
even the commonest forms of men- 
tal defect. I realize that there are 
but few physicians and many chil- 
dren to be examined and that good 
work has been done in the preven- 
tion of contagious diseases, and in 
the improvement of environment 
tending to make things more hy- 
gienic. The great trouble is that 
the medical colleges have not real- 
ized their duty, and so their stud- 
ents have no instruction in the diag- 
nosis and prognosis of mental defi- 
ciency. 

Next in importance, cr indeed 
perhaps more important at this 
time is the training of the teacher 
aiong this line. Nearly every 
teacher spends some time in the 


primary grades, and I may say 
without fear of contradiction, that 
no primary teacher throughout all 
the country but has had at least one 
mentally deficient child in her class. 
has not been equipped to rec- 


She 


ognize him and so she has suffered 
much wear and tear on her nerve 
force and many an_ unfortunate 
child has been misused, (I use the 
word kindly) because it was not 
understood. Our State Normal 
Schools will be greatly at fault if 
they do not at once make it their 
business to teach their students to 
know something of mental defi- 
ciency, the possibilities with the 
children and the dangers to society 
by those who are near the border 
line. 

In this whole problem, perhaps 
more important than the physician 
and even of more importance than 
the teacher, is a good psychologist. 
He is in a position to advise in both 
directions and really represents the 
point at which the two lines, teach- 
er and physician should meet. 

The special class must be what 
the up-to-date institution of today 
endeavors to be, viz., the laboratory 
for the public school classes. Al- 
ready it is interesting to note how 
the teachers in the primary grades 
go to the special class teacher to 
learn how she accomplishes with 
sub-normal children, results which 
they find difficult to obtain with 
their normal children. It is inter- 
esting to note how easily the truant 
is kept in school as soon as he gets 
to the special class. Here his inter- 
ests are made paramount and the 
routine of the school is secondary. 
Working with children 
makes us realize and see in a new 
light the statement of the Master 
“A little child shall lead them.” I 
firmly believe that our most ad- 
vanced ideas on educational pro- 
cedure will come from the study of 
“Special” children and their mental 


special 


NHTOCCSsSCs 

We stand on the curb and see an 
automobile whiz by at 20 miles an 
We get but a very general 


hour. 
idea of its structure and mechan 


ism. Another passes at four miles 
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an hour. We see much more; we 
can recognize the occupants and 
see its number and understand 
much about it. Still another comes, 
this one stops. We may study it 
at our leisure, know all about it, 
even perhaps get in and learn to 
drive it. 

The normal child observed by its 
teacher is seen as is the automobile 
going at 20 miles an hour. His 
mental processes are so rapid that 
she can learn but little of them. It 
is a fleeting glance and he is gone. 

Our children are slowed down 
and some go at four miles an hour, 
some at two, and some are standing 
still. We study them as we please. 
We may get to understand much 
of their mental processes. but, 
their mental processes are the same 
as those of the normals. The dif- 
ference is one of degree, not of 
kind. That is why we feeble-mind- 
ed people are bold enough to come 
to you and say “It should be done 
this way.” We have been in the 
automobile. We have driven it. 

Because we dare not undertake 
to teach a child something which 
in our case takes two or three years 
but with the normal child would 
take only two or three months, we 
must constantly ask ourselves of 
what use this will be to the child. 
It seems to me that this is a ques- 
tion that might well be asked of 
many things in the curriculum for 
the normal child. We are not quite 
ready to prove, although nearly so, 
that your courses of study for pri- 
mary and intermediate children 
must be radically changed. There 
is so much stuff in the course which 
will never be used excepting to pass 
an examination for a teacher's li- 
cense in order that the teacher may 
impose it upon her pupils so that 
they may pass a teacher’s examina- 
tion, and teach other pupils, etc. 
We are sure that your arithmetic 
with first and second year pupils is 


wrong, and as the Scotch woman 
would say, “We hae our doots 'o 
your reading, geography, etc.”’ 

The special class is showing 
the great value of — industrial 
training and demonstrates at 
every turn that normal chil- 
dren must get farther away 
from book learning and do things. 
We do not claim great knowledge 
because we asked for this many 
years ago. It was simply forced 
upon us because of the class of chil- 
dren with whom we work. It is 
not fair to say that no matter when 
a child leaves school, he should 
know those things which will best 
equip him for the life he will pro- 
bably lead and is it not part of the 
work of the educator to find out 
what kind of a life most of his chil- 
dren will lead, if they leave school 
before the college period ? 

Perhaps the greatest lesson the 
special classes have for the regular 
class teacher is the need of making 
the children happy in their work. 
If the children do not want to go to 
school, surely there is something 
wrong with the room. The teach- 
er’s indigestion, or her weariness 
from having been up too late last 
night, or her annoyance at some- 
thing that occurred out of school. is 
so easily reflected by the children, 
that even she, herself, conscien- 
tiously blames the pupils for the 
disorder caused thereby. 

In our institution for defectives 
we say “happiness first and all else 
will follow.’ It is literally true to 
say that the happiest children in the 
world are those found in the schools 
for defectives. Here the whole at- 
mosphere is one of encouragement 
and praise. It is positive, not nega- 
tive. It is the things that the child 
does correctly that are made much 
of. The incorrect things and mis- 
takes are ignored and forgotten as 
far as the child m: ry see. The child 
must never fail, no matter what he 
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on 


His endeavor must be rec- 


does. 
ognized. He must be put in a posi- 


tion of wanting to do things, and 
the most successful teacher is the 
one who can create a desire in her 
pupils. A number of our tests 
show conclusively that praise in- 
creases power and blame stops ef- 
fort. 

Again because his mind works 
slowly and because everything must 
be reduced to its simplest form, our 
children give us the habit of speak- 
ing accurately, of saying just what 
we mean in the fewest and simplest 
words, of making sure at every 


turn that our children thoroughly 
understand. 

In closing let me go back a mo- 
ment and remind you that the great- 
est lesson the special child has, the 
greatest function of the special 
class is to teach those of us who 
have to do with normal children, 
that we must make them happy. 
Surely sadness and sorrow come 
soon enough into our lives. We, 
who stand before the face of trust- 
ing childhood must give it happi- 
ness and joy in its play, which is its 
work. 


Report of the Educational Department 


ALICE F. MORRISON 


(Concluded) 


English. 

English is one of our very im- 
portant branches of training, tho 
of all perhaps the most discourag- 
ing and tedious, both for the child- 
ren and their teachers and this be- 
cause English requires for thorough 
mastery the very powers which are 
lacking in feeble-minded children. 

This training is of importance for 
three reasons: First, the parents 
want it; second, every child is en- 
titled to his or her share of this 
work, in so far as their happiness 
depends upon it; third, we would 
not, under any consideration, miss 
the hundredth child (who is capa- 
ble of comprehending and master- 
ing English. ) 

In the development of the prin- 
ciples of reading, writing, number, 
nature and geography, we still be- 
lieve in and use our “original” read- 
er, arithmetic and geography meth- 


ods. Mother Nature, our Zoo and 


barns, are the chief inspirations 
for this work. 

This year we have several First, 
Second, Third and Fourth Reader 
editions, representing the work of 
beginners on up to those who are 
now able to read understandingly 
such books as “Black Beauty”, “Al 
ice in Wonderland”, ete. 

In number work we give only 
concrete, practical problems which 
are practically within the experi- 
ence of the children. Often walks 
are taken with number problems in 
view, but in most cases the child- 
ren get so interested in other things, 
that the number part becomes a 
forced issue. Knowing of how lit- 
tle value number can ever become 
to these children and of how great 
value Nature is, we do not force 
the number part to the extent that 
we encourage the Nature. 

Our arithmetics show exactly 
what feeble-minded children are 
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able to do in Numbers. These I 
assure you are very simple and 
crude. 

Geography and Nature Study 
combined, form an excellent line of 
developmental thought and training. 
This has been our first year in at- 
tempting our own Geographies, but 
I feel confident that it will not be 
the last. Some of the subjects ta- 
ken up have been the examination 
of the different soils, study of ani- 
mals, their uses, etc., direction, 
winds, temperature, etc., with the 
older capable children; and a study 
of their gardens, playfield and pets 
with the younger children. These 
studies make our children more ob- 
serving and teach them many prac- 
tical and essential lessons, fitting 
them for intelligent work later on. 

In the Nature work, one class 
has made a study of the trees, an- 
other of caterpillars, the children 
gathered the cocoons in_ the 
Autumn and then watched them 
change to their chrysalis form and 
become beautiful butterflies. Other 
classes are watching the develop- 
ment of their seeds, into plants, 
which study will continue as the 
year progresses. 

Music—The Band. 

There is no part of our training, 
which gives greater pleasure or re- 
flects more, its efficient training 
than our Band Department. 

In the loss of two of our best 
players, we were somewhat handi- 
capped, particularly so as our snare 
drum player had to be sacrificed for 
the tuba. But notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, the Band has improved 
both individually and collectively. 

Today it is playing very difficult 
music, overtures, etc., and in playing 
these difficult ympositions, each 
player has developed more execu- 
tion, can read music more readily, 
keep better time and has become 
acquainted with a greater variety 


of selections. 

In individual work, solo and duet 
playing there is also an improve- 
ment, the children are playing with 
more expression and feeling. Two 
boys, Harry N. (trombone), and 
Henry P. (cornet), played their 
first solos this year. 

The Second Band has made en- 
couraging progress. It is now 
able to play three easy selections 
and will play one of these, as a part 
of our Sunday Assembly, next Sun 
day. 

Three new children have been 
added, until there are now ten 
pieces in this band. 

We will only appreciate the real 
value of the Second Band, if 
for any reason the First Band, 
should be wholly or partly disband 
ed. 


Physical Culture. 

Until the first of February, our 
Physical work was carried on, al- 
ong much the same lines, as report- 
ed upon a year ago. Since that 
time we have been without a regu- 
lar Physical Culture Teacher. 

It is not to be inferred from this 
however that our children—during 
these past four months have been 
deprived of exercise, for this they 
have had, in the form of good live- 
ly games, marching and work in the 
gardens and gymnasium. 

The boys have been much inter- 
ested in working up a_ base ball 
team. and on “May Day”, which 
we observed as our Field Day, the 
boys played a game with a team 
composed of some of our employes 
—and had the pleasure of winning 
the game. They are now practic- 
ing for a second game, to be played 
on the Fourth of July. 

At this same May Day meet, the 
girls had a fine time dancing the 
“May Pole Dance” on the lawn and 
playing games, ete. 

Another year we hope to employ 
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a man, as Physical Director of the 
boys and a woman for the girls. 
There being fewer girls than boys, 
the teacher having the girls will be 
able to divide her time about equal- 
ly between the teaching of physi- 
cal culture and domestic science, 
and thus a long felt want will be 
supplied. 


General. 

We have had an abundance of 
entertainments this year, and all 
have been most enjoyable. Those 
given by the teachers, represented 
hours of excellent training for a 
great many children as well as 
pleasure for all. The Christmas 
Play, “Bibi, a Comedy of Toys,” 
was a strictly children’s play and 
because of this was interesting 
throughout. Few can resist the 
charms of little children. Our last 
entertainment, a Band Concert, the 
first we have given in many years, 
was a fine success and made a good 
closing to the year’s entertainments. 

Our children’s flower gardens 
are flourishing. Early in the year 
I began talking, “perennials” and 
later bought twenty-five, from 
Dreers. When sent, I found they 
had kindly enclosed four extra 
plants. One of the teachers, at the 


time, overhearing my enthusiasm 


sent to her home and in a few days, 
we received a large barrel, packed 
to overflowing, with all kinds of 
perennial bulbs, plants, roots and 
shrubs. I am still rejoicing. The 
plot of ground north of Assembly 
Hall, and corresponding to the flow- 
er gardens on the south side, we are 
converting into our vegetable gar- 
dens. Results here will show later 
on. 

During the year we have had the 
pleasure of entertaining many 
teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents, these representing some 
of our largest cities and best 
schools. We consider this a great 
privilege, for in the exchange of 
experiences and plans and in kind- 
ly criticism, suggestion and praise 
there is inspiration which ever 
keeps us on the alert and ready to 
promote excellence wherever pos- 
sible. 

This has been in every way an 
exceptionally pleasant and progress: 
ive school year. Almost without ex- 
ception I have had the heartiest co- 
operation and loyalty from all of 
the teachers and to them is due the 
credit for the endless hours of pa- 
tient, persevering work, necessary 
for the encouraging results which 
have inspired the writing of my re- 
port today. 
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The Grading of Backward Children 


HENRY H. GODDARD 


One of the first questions that a 
teacher of backward or feeble- 
minded children asks herself is 
“How backward is this child: what 
are his possibilities ?” 

Workers with the feeble-minded 
have long sought some means of 
determining the degree of defect 
present in each case in order that 
they may classify their children 
wisely to the great advantage of the 
child and of the work generally. 

There is at present no means of 
determining accurately the grade of 
a child, no questions or tests that 
can enable either the teacher of the 
Special class or the Superintendent 
of an institution to say with any 
feeling of certainty that a child be- 
longs in one grade and not in the 
one next to it. 

Dr. Barr has given us a useful 
classification of defectives as they 
are found after some years of ex- 
perience with them. Each group 
contains those who have been found 
to be capable of various degrees of 
training. But who can take the 
young child and tell beforehand of 
what degree of training he will 
prove capable? Most people of long 
experience in institutions for the 
feeble-minded come to have the 
power of guessing rather accurate- 
ly the grade of a child just as the 
successful business man may come 
to gage his employees with aston- 
ishing accuracy. But no one would 
claim that they never make mis- 
takes and at best it is an unsatis- 
factory method. We would like 
something more accurate. 

Several psychologists, especially 


among the French have devoted 
themselves to the study of the mea- 
suring of intelligence. We shall 
take up one of these in a future pa. 
per. At present we will consider 
the plan of the able professor of 
experimental psychology in the 
University of Rome, Italy—Dr. 
Sante de Sanctis. 

Dr. de Sanctis has six tests so 
graduated and arranged that the 
grade of the child is indicated by 
that test beyond which he cannot 
go. 

In describing the tests I shall 
give them as they are used in our 
laboratory and I shall make such 
suggestions as seem necessary to 
adapt them to school room use. 
DeSanctis’ Tests. 

1. Give me a ball. (The experi- 
menter notes the time it takes the 
child to respond and when the res- 
ponse is obtained, covers the balls 
with a screen. ) 

2. Which is the ball you gave 
me? (time and cover as before.) 

3. Do you see this piece of wood 
(cube)? Show me all that are like 
it in that group. (Time and screen 
as before.) 

4. See this card. Mark every 
figure that you can find on the card 
that is like this piece of wood 
(holding a cube before him). 
(Time, note errors and omissions 
and replace the screen. ) 

5. Here are blocks of wood just 
like what you saw on the card. 

(a) Look carefully and tell me 
how many there are. (Child is al- 
lowed to count. ) 
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(b) Which of them is the larg- 
est ? 

(c) Which one is farthest from 
you? 

(Note the time, errors and omis- 
sions. Replace screen.) 

6. (a) Are large things heavier 
or lighter than small things ? 

(b) How does it happen that 
sometimes small things are heavier 
than large things? 

(c) Do distant things look larg- 
er or smaller than near ones? 

(d) Do they only appear smaller 
or are they smaller? 

The apparatus for these tests is 
as follows: 

1st Test. Five balls of five dif- 
ferent colors, red, green, blue, yel- 
low and violet or purple. They 
should not be too small and may be 
of any convenient material. We 
use worsted balls of about two 
inches diameter. 

Instead of a “screen” we cover 
the balls with a pasteboard box of 
suitable size. 

2nd Test. The box is removed so 
the child can see and pick up or 
point to a ball. 

3rd Test. The group of blocks 
consists of five cubes, three cones 
or pyramids and two parallelopi- 
peds. The cubes are about an inch 
and a half on a side; the four sided 
pyramids about the same base and 
two inches high; the parallelopi- 
peds two and a half, by one, by a 
half inch. 

4th Test. The card has ten rows 
of fourteen figures each, the figures 
are a triangle, an oblong and a 
square placed at random. The fig- 
ures are about a half inch base, the 
oblong is half that height and the 
triangle is the altitudeof the square. 

5th Test. There are twelve cubes 
varying in size from an inch to 
three inches. 

In giving the tests see that the 
child is comfortable and happy, not 
fatigued, frightened or ill. Make 


a pleasant game of the whole pro- 
cedure. Rest a bit after each test. 

Use words that the child under- 
stands. The question may be re- 
peated three times. If then he can- 
not answer, stop the examination. 
You have reached his limit. 

If you are in doubt the whole can 
be repeated after a few days. 

Dr. de Sanctis claims that by 
these tests one discovers directly: 

Ist. Capacity of adaptation to 
experience, which comprises adap- 
tation to work, and certain condi- 
tions of attention, of perception, 
and of will. 

2nd. Immediate memory of col- 
ors. 

3rd. Capacity for recognizing 
colors and forms, and the recogni- 
tion in a way to establish the iden- 
tity of a plane figure with a solid. 

4th. The tenacity or duration of 
attention. 

sth. The capacity of enumerat- 
ing objects and of judging of their 
quantity, size, and distance. 

6th. The capacity to reason 
about objects no longer present to 
the senses, and on the general con- 
cepts which comprise not only at- 
tention and imagination but also 
the faculty of generalization and 
abstraction. 

“th. The rapidity of perceiving, 
of reflection and of acting. 


Classification. 

(a) Intellectual defect of a very 
high degree is established when the 
subject cannot go beyond the sec- 
ond question. 

(b) Moderate degree when he 
cannot go beyond the fourth ques- 
tion, but does fifth with great difh- 
culty and many errors. 

(c) Light degree when he does 
fifth but not sixth. 

A child who does all with nor- 
mal rapidity is not defective. 

Dr. de Sanctis says that the tests 
give excellent results with all chil- 
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dren from seven to sixteen years of 
age. Dr. Decroly, of Brussels, finds 
it agrees well with his own institu- 
tion classification. 

I hope to give later a complete 
statement of the results of its use 
with our children. Suffice it to say 
now that apparently the effect of 
training is not fully taken into ac- 
count and a child who has had ra- 
ther good training may pass test 6 
and still be feeble-minded. How- 
ever it would seem that the teacher 
who finds a child that passes all the 


Thanksgiving 


Once each year, at Thanksgiving 
time, we make a special request of 
our friends to bear in mind the 
Training School, and its needs. The 
“financial stringency” always af- 
fects the gifts of an institution such 
as this before it affects anything 
else, and we have felt keenly the 
need of money since the first of the 
year. We do not want to reduce 
the efficiency of our work one iota, 
neither do we want to stop carry- 
ing out the plans for its better- 
ment, if it can possibly be avoided; 
therefore, we ask that all our 
friends who have helped us in the 
past shall do so again, and that they 
will make an extra effort to have 
their friends become interested in 
our work. We will gladly send our 
report and printed matter to any 
address, or give any information 
concerning the workings of the 
School. 

As you look over your blessings 
for the past year and think of the 
things that you have to be thankful 
for, will you not let your gratitude 
find expression in a_ substantial 
manner, and send it here where Vit 
will be used to help, not only chil- 
dren of this type, but where it will 
re-act to benefit all children? 


tests “with normal rapidity’ may 
safely consider the possibility of 
that child going back eventually to 
the regular grades. A_ child who 
does not do the sixth is feeble- 
mind altho of light degree. 

Any teacher using these tests 
should keep a careful record of the 
name, age, sex, training, etc., of 
each child together with the date of 
testing. The writer would be great- 
ly pleased to have a copy of such 
records. 


Donations 


Your church might follow the 
custom of many other churches, 
and give their Thanksgiving collec- 
tion to the Training School, if you 
would speak the word and get your 
pastor interested to the extent of 
finding out about our work and its 
needs. Or a special service might 
be held at which a special collection 
would be taken. The Superintend- 
ent holds himself ready at any time 
to speak in your church or before 
your society on the work of the 
Training School, and its bearing up- 
on society and education. We have 
many things to be thankful for, and 
our Thanksgiving Day will be one 
of gratitude anyhow, but you can 
help, if you will, to make it even 
more pleasant. 

In the past years, many have 
given to this work and have made 
possible what has been done. Now 
all money received in the way of 
gifts and donations is put into the 
permanent fund, unless it is given 
for some specific purpose. This 
fund is so arranged that its benefits 
shall be perpetual. There is no 
chance for simply using the money 
up. It is in the nature of an en 
dowment, and year by year will go 
on doing good. 
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Notes 


The Vineland Alumnae. 

A meeting of the Vineland Alum- 
nae of the Training School Sum- 
mer School for Teachers, was held 
on the front porch of Maxham cot- 
tage at 8.30 A. M., August 21, 1908. 
In the absence of the regular offi- 
cers, Miss FE. Burns, of New York, 
was made chairman pro tem, and 
E. R. Johnstone, secretary. The 
minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. A nominating 
committee was then appointed. 

While the nominating commit- 
tee was preparing its report, there 
were read a number of communica- 
tions from former members, and 
the chairman spoke of what had 
been done in the way of creating a 
wider interest in the work. The 
nominating committee then report- 
ed, and by a unanimous vote, the 
secretary was instructed to cast a 
ballot for the following officers for 
the year 1908-1909: 

President—Miss Eliza Carpen- 
ter, 1907. 

Vice - President — Miss Clara 
Commons, 1908. 

2nd Vice President—Miss Eliza- 
beth Teas, 1905. 

Secretary—Miss Louise Schnei- 
ker, 1908. 

Assistant Secretary—Miss Isa- 
bel Sutherland, 1906. 

Treasurer—Miss Grace E. Mor- 
rell, 1904. 

Upon motion, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

At an after meeting which, while 
it was informal, had several mem- 
bers of the Alumne present, it was 
suggested that the meetings be held 
much earlier each year, possibly 
right after dinner the last Friday; 
also that the Training School jour 


nal be made the official organ of 
Special Class work in so far as it 
is possible, and that there be a de- 
partment of Special Class and Al- 
umn notes and all members of the 
Alumnz contribute whatever they 
can to this department, to Dr. God- 
dard, who will be in charge of same. 


The Chestnut Tree. 


From the office window I can see 
it, massive, strong, the pride of the 
Training School. It is well pro- 
portioned, a magnificent tree. Its 
wide spreading branches almost 
touch the ground, affording abun- 
dant shade at all hours of the day. 
No wonder it was the favorite re- 
sort of the students, adding by its 
beauty to the interest of the lecture 
hour. Just such a tree as this must 
Longfellow have had in mind when 
he wrote “The Village Blacksmith”, 
but the chestnut tree of his poem 
could have had no such appropriate 
surroundings to enhance its charm. 

Today, the burrs crowding its 
branches, hold out a rich promise 
for the future. To-morrow, at the 
first touch of Jack Frost, they will 
burst open and then—a day of frol- 
ic for the children! What fun to 
climb to the very tip top of the tree, 
and with a mighty shake, send 
down a shower of chestnuts! Or 
with stick and stone, furiously at- 
tack the tree! How the children 
shout with glee as they are pelted 
with the prickly burrs! By the 
rustle of its leaves, the tree tries to 
tell how it fairly thrills with sym- 
pathy for all the fun and excite- 
ment, how glad it is to give up Its 
treasures to the little folks! 

Put we have forgotten to tell 
how oloriously beautiful is the 
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chestnut tree when autumn tints 
the leaves, giving to some the gor- 
geous colors of the rainbow, mak- 
ing the whole tree glow! Truly 
“A Thing of Beauty is a Joy For- 


ever.” 
—£. Lapp. 


Harvest Sunday. 

Harvest Sunday was celebrated 
October 18th in much the usual 
way. 

The front of the stage was a 
mass of dried grasses and mosses, 
dotted with cosmos in such a way 
as to further intensify the beauty 
of the flower and the fading of the 
autumn. At either side of the 
platform were masses of ferns, ar- 
ranged artistically, while in the 
centre wasa pyramid of vegetables 
of all kinds, representing the 
different crops grown on our 
grounds. Surmounting the whole 
thing was a Jack O’ Lantern with 
an electric bulb inside, and on 
either side at the back were corn 
shocks with colored lights showing 
thru them, and giving the appear- 
ance of Harvest moonlight. 

There were a large number of 
recitations, solos, exercises and 
songs by the children, and Mr. 
Davidson and Superintendent 
Johnstone spoke along the lines of 
the season. There were many 
visitors from Vineland, who pro- 
nounced the stage prettier than 
ever before. 


Domestic Science. 

Our domestic science work has 
begun on a little more elaborate 
scale this year, and we are much 
pleased to notice the interest the 
children take. We have found it 
very difficult in the more particular 
lines of work to have the training 
done where the product is needed. 
It takes our children so long to get 
hold of it, altho this is the idea at 
which we aim. 


We have a class now under one 
of our teachers where training in 
cooking and the preparation of food 
is given, and also where launder- 
ing and the proper handling — of 
clean clothing is studied. We look 
for good results. 


Endowment. 

We are creating an Endowment 
Fund. There are many worthy 
feeble-minded persons in New Jer- 
sey and other States, for whose 
support there is either no provision 
whatever, or very little. It is ut- 
terly impossible to erect new build- 
ings, provide for our constantly in- 
creasing family, or make extensive 
improvements out of our current 
income. We have never received 
and the State constitution prohibits 
us from receiving any appropria- 
tions from the State of New Jersey 
for buildings and improvements. 
For the lack of sufficient and suita- 
ble facilities, many applicants who 
strongly appeal to our sympathies 
we are reluctantly compelled to re- 
fuse. Legacies could not be more 
worthily bestowed. Memorial cot- 
tages should be built, heds endow- 
ed and dormitories furnished and 
named for the donors 


Do You Subscribe? 


We are anxious that this publi- 
cation shall reach as many homes 
as possible, and are trying to make 
it contain facts and matter that will 
be both interesting and_ helpful. 
Our subscriptions must increase, 
however, if we are to keep it up, 
or we must have some special do- 
nations for the paper fund. We 
have never made any money out ol 
our publication but it must be paid 
for outside of the regular institu- 
tion funds, or we cannot continue 
it. If this paragraph is marked 
with blue, your subscription has 
expired. 
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